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°T. AUBIN, 


Our frontispiece represents’ Sty Atabin, one of the two 


towns contained in the island, of’ Jersey, the other | 
We shall, on the present 


-town being St. Helier. 
occasion, confine ourselves chiefly to a description of 
the first named town and its environs ; but we must 
first speak of the general position and dimensions of 
the island, __ 

Jersey forms one of the ‘“‘Channel Islands,” the 
others being Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark. These 
formerly constituted part of the Duchy of Normandy 
in France ; but they are now included in the county 
of Hampshire in England. Jersey is situated about 
six leagues from France, and twenty-three from 
England. The island is about twelve miles in length 
from east to west, and from five to seven miles in 
breadth, containing about sixty-three square miles. 
The shore contains numerous bays ; but there are but 
few of them accessible to ships, on account of the 
violence of the eddies existing there. . Fortifications 
are placed at all those parts of the coast at all exposed 
to the attacks of an enemy ; and in time of war these 
fortifications are provided with a military foree, be- 
sides a well-disciplined militia. The face of the 
island is of a hilly character, with rich, well-watered 
valleys between the rangesof hills. The island slopes 
towards the south ; and though the tops of the: hills 
sre almost barren, the. soil in the lower parts is very 
rich and well cultivated. The climate is mild and 
uniform, frosts being rare in winter, and the air being 
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tempered by sea-breezes in summer. The town of 
St. Helier is situated on the eastern, and that of St. 
Aubin on the western side of St. Aubin’s Bay. 

St. Aubin, though a little town, is a great ornament 
to the island. The short trip from one town to the 
other is very delightful: it may be accomplished 
across the small bay in an open boat, when the tide 
is high and the wind not westerly ; or else by a drive 
along the carriage-road, running all the way within « 
hundred yards of high water mark ; or, lastly, om the 
fine hard beach, which is passable at low-water. The 
drive along the high road Mr. Inglis describes as 
being very beautiful,—uniting a sea view and a rich 
landscape ; a union rarely met with in England, where 
open downs and sandy hillocks. almost invariably 
mark the neighbourhood of the sea. During the 
whole distance between the two towns, (about. three 
miles by sea, and four by land,) the road is bounded 
by a range of beautiful heights, covered vith woods 
and meadows, and everywhere presentir.g an, appear- 
ance of great fertility, On approaching St. Aubin, 
the road ascends an elevation, on the other side of 
which the town is situated: the tcwn,in fact, descends 
from the summit of a. little hill. to. the sea. 


| . “ Nothing can be sweeter,” says Mr. Inglis, “than 


the situation. of St. Aubin; partly skirting the shore, 
antl partly lying on the rocky, and well-wooded 





| heights, that, from the backs of the houses, drop per. 
| pendicularly into the sea ; and backed and surrounded 
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on three sides by_a very fertile and yet a picturesque 
country. To the lover of quiet and seclusion, St. 
Aubin is just such a place as might be chosen among 
a thousand.” It consists principally of one street, 
and though not possessing all the bustle of St. Helier, 
it shares some portion of the foreign trade, Indeed 
it was once the chief place of trade in the island, and 
here resided the principal merchants: but, in process 
of time, St. Helier usurped the’principal portion of the 
commerce; and the population of St. Aubin now 
consists of those old residents who have still their 
houses and a little property there; these, with a sur- 
geon, a few shopkeepers, and a few English families, 
constitute the inhabitants of this quiet little nook. 
During the summer and autumn, parties are almost 
daily passing through the town, to visit the western 
parts of the island. A fort, mounting fourteen guns, 
has been erected on a rock, which, though dry at low 
water, becomes an islet as the tide rises. From the 
fort a strong pier projects, within which there is, at 
new and full moon, a depth of thirty feet of water ; 
but it is merely a tide harbour. 

There are some handsome villas in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Aubin, inhabited mostly by Jersey families, 
who maintain among themselves a very friendly inter- 
course, 

I have spent, (says the lively writer to whom we have be- 
fore alluded,) two or three long summer days delightfully in 
the neighbourhood of this secluded town: the surrounding 
country is beautiful and diversified ; the views over the bay 
enchauting ; sheltered by the high cliffs, there is seldom a 
rude wind to annoy and distract one: the usual calmness of 
the sea, too, is in harmony; and after idling away a day 
among these quiet scenes, we may chance to find a bit of 
fresh fish, and an indifferent cutlet, at the inn. 

‘The writer says the inn, for in truth there is only 
one ; and what may perhaps startle an English reader, 
there is no church in the town. Let him not, how- 
ever, draw unfavourable conclusions of the character 
of the inhabitants from this circumstance, for if there 
is no church iz the town, there are two sufficiently 
near to it for the inhabitants to attend divine service 
in them. There is, we believe, a chapel or two in the 
town, belonging to dissenting congregations ; but the 
parish churches of St. Peter and St. Brelade, are situ- 
ated within walking distance of St. Aubin. 

St. Peter's church is situated in a valley of the 
same name, which is highly picturesque. On one 
side runs a narrow road at the foot of a rocky range, 
considerably elevated, and sparingly supplied with 
verdure. The other side of the valley is bounded by 
lofty hills, completely clothed with wood. These 
eminences, as the valley winds, present bold but well- 
covered projections. The flat part of the valley is 
divided into meadows, and is marshy. The church of 
St. Peter is‘an old building, which has received several 
enlargements as the population of the island increased. 
The spire of this church is the highest in Jersey ; it 
was, many years since, injured by lightning, but has 
since been repaired. Onone of the buttresses at the 
west end are engraved several blacksmith’s imple- 
ments, respecting which singular tablet very little is 
known. It has been conjectured that it was placed 
there by some pious smith, who wished to perpetuate 
either his piety or his ingenuity. 

The church of which we have been speaking lies to 
the north-west o: St. Aubin. The other church, St. 
Brelade’s, is to the westward of St. Aubin. This per- 
haps may be considered the parish church, since St. 
Aubin is the only town in the parish of St. Brelade. 
St. Brelade’s cliurch is tie most ancient in the island : 
it is said to have been consecrated in the year 1111. 
The whole building is small and very plain, and boasts 
neither tower nor spire ; and one of the old chapels of 
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the island stands in the church-yard. » Over the naye 
the church is roofed like a house.. A sort ofsround 
turret rises from the ground ; but is built in a nook, 
and ascends only to a small belfry. There is an altar 
at the eastern end. Very old buildings have often 
traditionary tales handed down from age to age, re- 
specting their origin ; and St. Brelade’s is not without 
such a feature. The legend goes, that it was intended 
to be erected on the eastern side of St. Brelade's Bay, 
(it is now on the western,) but that whenever any 
materials were collected for the purpose, on the pro- 
posed spot, fairies came and carried them away, toge- 
ther with the workmen's utensils, to the place where 
the church now stands ; this being done repeatedly, the 
superstitious and ignorant people conceived that it was 
a miraculous interposition, to point out the most 
proper site. The true interpretation of the story most 
probably is, that some interested parties were at the 
bottom of it all, and employed fairies of common flesh 
and blood to remove the materials, to serve some pri- 
vate ends ; for we need scarcely say, that at the time 
this church was built, the religious regulations of the 
country were far different from what they now are. 

We have spoken of a little ancient chapel standing 
in the church-yard of St. Brelade’s. This chapel is 
called La Chapelle des Pécheurs, and is quite a curiosity. 
The name is supposed to have been derived from the 
number of fishermen residing in the neighbourhood, 
fish constituting the principal traffic of the inhabitants, 
Another authority supposes the name to have been de- 
rived from the circumstance that the principal part 
of the priest’s living consisted of a tithe on fish. Be 
this as it may, we proceed to describe the chapel 
itself, 

The interior has been ornamented with a variety of 
figures, displaying different scenes from the New Testa- 
ment. These figures are about four feet in height, 
and painted in colours on the plastered walls; but 
time, accident, and perhaps wantonness, have nearly 
effaced them. On the right is still distinguishable an 
angel, having in one hand a label, on which is an in- 
scription in Gothic characters. He holds this towards 
a female, whose hands are uplifted in the attitude of 
praying: behind her is a reading-desk, with a book 
open, in which are some nearly illegible letters. On 
the left-hand wall is a man crowned, with an antique 
sword in his right hand; from his mouth issues a 
scroll, on which is inscribed 

Werov le roy. 


His garments are of an olive colour, and over them is 
a scarlet robe, stretching to the ground. On a lower 
part of the same wall is a figure of our Saviour, bear- 
ing his cross, depicted with yellowish hair, and his 
head surrounded with a glory. Over the entrance is 
the figure of a man, robed, with a number of persons 
around him, some at full length, others just emerging 
from the ground: this is supposed to represent the 
resurrection. The figures are tolerably well propor- 
tioned, and the colours appear to have withstood the 
effects of time tolerably well ; but the drawing is very 
slight, and the countenances totally without expres- 
sion. 

The chapel is now, we believe, occupied as an ar- 
moury for the parish artillery, so that it is difficult to 
obtain a view of the whole of the paintings. 

Whether these paintings, (says Mr. Plees, in his very ac- 
curate account of Jersey,) may be coeval with the chapel 
itself or not, it appears evident that they existed before the 
church. Even supposing the chapel not to have been im- 
mediately abandoned, after the more spacious edifice was 
built, still it is very highly improbable that pains should have 
been taken to decorate a place of worship that was become 
in a great degree useless, and especially when the new 
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structure was permitted to‘retnain’so unornamented. It is 
hazarding very little to assert, that it must be, at least, a 
thousand years since the paintings were executed. ‘ 

St. Aubin is separated from St. Brelade’s church, 
by a small promontory called the Vintaine de Noir- 
mont, and by the little bay of St. Brelade, This bay 
is nearly semicircular, bounded on the land-side by 
high rocky hills. The beach consists of a fine whitish 
sand, remarkably firm and smooth. Being completely 
sheltered on three sides, it has been suggested that 
this little bay would make an excellent place for sea- 
bathing. This beach is remarkable for being decked 
with a profusion of small ground roses, which emit a 
fragrance nearly equal to that of the “rose d’amour.”’ 

The southern point of the promontory of Noirmont 
is guarded by a martello tower, so judiciously placed, 
that it at once protects the entrance to two bays, those 
of St. Aubin and of St, Brelade. 

So little are we accustomed; in England, to apply 
the name of a town to such small places as St Aubin, 
that it may excite surprise when we say that the 
whole number of houses does not much exceed sixty in 
the principal street, and about as many more scattered 
in the neighbourhood. We are not precisely aware 
of the population in the town itself; but the whole 
population of the parish of St. Brelade, in which the 
town is situated, did not amount, in 1806, to more 
than #14 males, and 960 females, being 277 families 
in the whole. By the year 1831, there had been a 
small increase, the males being 953, females 1116, 
comprising 342 families, pretty equally divided be- 
tween agriculture, trade, and independence. 





THE DECAY OF FLOWERS. 


Diz, blooming flowers! as if ye ne'er had been ; 

Die, and relinquish this empurpled scene, 

Die, and in due succession, in your stead, 

Others shall bloom, and’ equal fragrance shed: 

Like you, bereaved of every living grace, 

Like you, in every clime, the human race 

Shali perish in succession... “* No!” I hear 

Reason announce, in accent soft and clear, 

Tuned to the warbling of those heavenly strings, 

‘With whose sweet strain the sapphire region rings, 

Whea holy Faith, in pity to mankind, 

Reveals the triumphs of th’ immortal mind,— 

I hear, with mingled music from on high 

Reason announce, “ Although they seem to die, 

“Not like the blossoms of the woody glade, 

* Shall the bright flowers of Human Nature fade . 

* Adorned with mercy, piety and ‘truth, 

“They still shall flourish in immortal youth.” 

Ye flowers of Human Nature! at the time 

We grieve for your decay, in orient prime, 

Beneath the brilliancy of heavenly skies, 

Ye bloom ; whilst here ye seem to fade, ye rise 

Gay in th’ embellishment of recent hues ; 

Gales of more exquisite perfame diffuse, 

‘Than ye could breathe amid the mists below ; 

And gilt with beams of conscious splendour glow.— 
RicHanpson. 


A prince who loves and fears religion is a lion, who 
stoops to the hand that strokes, or to the voice that 
appeases him. He who fears and hates religion, is like 
the savage beast that growls and bites the chain, which 
prevents his flying on the passenger. He who has no 
feligion at all, is that terrible animal, who perceives 
his liberty only when he tears in pieces, and when he 
devours.—Monresquieu. 


Sir Witi1am Temp.e observes that, as to knowledge, the 
moderns must. have more than the ancients, because they 
have the advantage both of their's and their own; which is 


commonly illustrated by a dwarf standing upon a giant's 
shoulders, and therefore seeing more and farther than the 
giant, 7 
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APRIL CEREMONIES 
OF FORMER DAYS, 


Vanrrovus have been the customs observed during this 
month in commemoration of the festival of Easter, 
but the most universally prevailing ceremony is that 
of “ making fools” on the Ist of April, called fro 
thence All fools’ day. The origin of this ridiculous 
amusement is unknown, though the amusement itself 
is carried on in many of the countries of Europe, and 
there are traces of it in Asia and America. Among 
the Hirdoos, a festival is held at nearly the same 
period, called the Huli festival, when the same kind 
of merriment is indulged in; péople are sent on 
errands and expeditions which end in disappoint? 
ment, and every one is seeking to raise a laugh at the 
expense of his neighbour. Colonel Pearce says, that 
high and low join in it, and that a Mussulman of the 
highest rank was known to be first and foremost in 
making Hali fools. The joke is carried so far, as t0 
send letters making appointments in the name of pef- 
sons, who, it is known must be absent from theif 
house at the time fixed upon; and the laugh is always 
in proportion to the trouble given. This festival ig 
said by some to be of Persian origin, it having been in 
ancient times the practice to celebrate with festal rites 
the period of the vernal equinox, which was, at that 
time, the commencement of the Persian year. Others 
have found in the general spread of this practice of 
“ making fools,” an allusion to the mockery of the 
Saviour, about this time, by the Jews; which opinion 
seems not unlikely to be founded in truth, sitice ano 
ther custom, called Lifting, which is observed sodti 
after this, has evident allusion to the Resurrection. 

The Ist of April was formerly observed in Britain 
as a high and general festival, but has now degenerated 
iuto a mere day of amusément for young people, who 
exercisé their fancies if a variety of ways, and when 
successful in playing off their tricks on their friends 
and playféllows, greet each of them with the ery, 
“Ah! you April fool.” 

In Scotland, the plan tsually is, to send a person 
from place to place by means of a letter, on which is 
written, 

On the first day of April, 

Hunt the gowk another mile. 
The bearer of the “fool's errand”’ is there called @fi 
April gowk, which term is explained by Brand to 
mean a cuckoo, and to be used metaphorically for a 
fool. 

The custom of makitig April fools prevails all ové# 
the Continent. The day is further marked if Pro: 
vence by every one, whether rich or poor, partaking 
of a sort of peas peculiar to the country, called pois 
chiches. While the convent of Chartretx was stand- 
ing, it was one of the great jokes played off om thé 
Ist of April, to send novices thither to ask for these 
peas, telling them that the fathers were obliged t6 givé 
them away to every applicant. In consequence of 
this, so many persons went to demand the promised 
bounty, that the patience of the moriks was at Test 
quite exhausted ; and it was well if the vessel carricc: 
to receive the peas was not thrown at the head of thé 
bearer. : 

The April fool among the French is called poisson 
d@' Avril, i. e., mackerel, or silly fish, and their customs 
are similar to ours. ‘An instance was related itr on 
of the public papers, some years ago, of a Parisiatt lady 
carrying the joke too far. She carried off a wateh 
from thé house of a friend, which was felt to be so 
little like a mere act of pleasanitry, that she was at/ 
restéd and taken before the correctional police.’ “Heer 
defence was, that it was- an April trick,’ tn’ poisson 

df 





iJ. She was, asked whether,.the watch was still; 
cae at , ‘Catholic custom, of which it is difficult to trace the 
origin. 


in her possession, . She denied, it ;, but on a messenger 
being sent to her, apartment, .the.watch.was, found ; 
on which the yonng,Jady declared, she had. made the 


messenger un, poisson d:Avril,... The joke,howeyer, did. | 


not end so pleasantly, for the lady,was recommended 


to remain in, the house, of ,correction,, till the, 1st of,, 


April on the following year, and then be, dismissed as 
un poisson d Avril, ,, In some parts, of Ameriga,the.1st 
of April, is.observed something after:the manner of 
St. Valentine's day, with this, difference, that. the boys 
are permitted. to,chastise the, girls; either with .words 
or blows. 

With regard to the custom.of making April fools,’ 
we must express our regret that a. sport should ‘con: 
tinue to be eacouraged which: invelyes the practice of 
deceit and Jying,,., The habit of uttering, falschoods.in 
sport may tvo readily lead young persons into inge- 
nious methods of concealing their faults by art and 
dissimulation, and thus prove exceedingly injurious 
to them, besides being in itself an unjustifiable method 
of. obtaining amusement. 

/But there are other April ceremonies; to which, we 
must advert, and these are principally performed in 
honour of the festival of Easter. In some parts of 
England there are still vestiges of a custom which was 
once prevalent throughout all ranks of society, called 
Heaving, or Lifting, on Faster Monday and Tuesday, 
It was generally performed in the open street, though 
sometimes submitted to in the house. A chair, deco- 
rated with ribbons and favours of different. colours, 
was provided, and the person to be lifted seated in it, 
when the chair was hoisted three several times from 
the, greand,. The person lifted was then expected. to 
present a fee to the lifters, after having, received 
a salute from each of the.party. On Easter Mon- 
day, “between the hours of nine and twelve, the 
men performed this ceremony towards the women, 
on Tuesday the women did the same for. the men. 
The form of the ceremony differed in, different 
places: .sometimes the person to.be lifted. was 
laid horizontally, at others ina. sitting position; 
sometimes a chair was used, at other times. the, hands 
of the bearers formed. the seat;.. but,, however. this 
might be, the ceremony was incomplete if the person 
to be lifted was. not hoisted from. the ground three 
several times. 

There is reason to. believe, from. an old .record, of 
fees paid on the eccasion, that,Edward, the, First 
submitted to this absurd ceremony, and was: hoisted 
in, the prescribed..manner, by a party of ladies of 
honour, , : 

The custom of presenting, ornamented: eggs. at 
Easter has jalready been alluded.to in, Vol. XIV,, p. 
136, of. this work ; and not only.were they considered 
as offerings of friendship, -but, chargers filled ; with 
eggs having heen presented at the church on Easter 
eve, and duly consecrated, according to. the form pre- 
scribed inthe ritual of Pope Pins, the Fifth, a sacred 
character was imparted to. the gift which greatly en- 
hanced its value. 

Respecting | this .custom, (which is prevalent. in 
France. at. the present day,) we have heard an anec- 
dote related of an honest English traveller, who, un- 
acquainted with the artificial process of . colouring 
these eggs, and seeing many exhibited in the streets 
of Paris ofa deep: purple celour, exclaimed. with the 
utmost astonishment, ““What colour must their hens 
be?” 
Another custom derived from the Romish church 
is that of eating tansy pudding’ at Easter, which is 
done in remembrance of the bitter herbs used by the 
Jews in the paschal supper. kK loV yas 
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There is likewise the, Easter) ball-play, a Roman 


In foreign countries; this custom was ob. 
served in the churehk, as a 


began an antipho 
ball, he commie 


ate 


From this ‘strange cerémony aré supposed to have 
been derivéd several balt-customsin England. It was 
formerly. the ‘practicé-for corporations to’ goin full 
procession at Easter, to some Convenient spot, where 
they joined in playing at ball with many of ‘their 
townsfolk ; atid there is a custom in several places of 
the inhabitants of towns and villages annually playing 
the game on Easter Monday. 

The celebration of the festival of Easter in the 
churches was accompanied with too many dramatic 
representations and ceremqnies to be more than 
glanced at here. All the gorgeous display of the 
Romish church seemed to be brought into requisition 
on these otcasions. Plays, which had for their prin- 
cipal subject the: circumstances attending the death 
and resurrection of Our Saviour, were got up by 
the. ecclesiastics for the amusement of ‘the people, 
The characters of the piece were all supported by 
monks, some of whom appeared as angels, others as 
the women at the sepulchre, and one as Our Lord 
himself. ‘The machinery, dresses, decorations, and 
scenery, were often very grand and attractive. We 
read of ‘rich canopies of purple velvet, tasseled 
round about with red ‘silk and gold fringe,"—em- 
broidered: cushions of velvet,—‘ marvellous, lively, 
and beautiful’ images of gold, &e., &e. In Coates's 
History of the Town of Reading, mention is'made of 
several items in the churchwardens’ accounts for sums 
paid for “nails for the sepulchre,” “for rosyn to 
the resurrection play,” for the setting up of poles for 
the scaffold whereon the plays were performed, for 
making a “ Judas,” for the writing of the plays — 
themselves, and-other expenses attending the getting 
up of the representation: 

The beautiful lights used at the sepulchre-shows, 
and at Easter, formed a very attractive part of the 
spectacle. The great Euster taper, or paschal, used 
in Westminster Abbey, weighed three hundred pounds, 
The paschal in Durham cathedral, where these shows 
were exhibited with great effect, was square wax, and 
reached to within a man's length of the roof. An 
apparatus was constructed for lighting this immense 
candle, and every taper in the church was -pur- 
posely extinguished, in order’ that all might receive 
from it a fresh supply of consecrated light to be 
kept up ‘till the next’ year when a similar parent 
torch was ‘prepared. A large wax-light, called from 
its» spiral form a , was sometimes ‘used on 
these occasions, and this was lighted by fire struck 
from a consecrated flint. The expenses attending 
these» exhibitions were frequently much more thai 
paid by the zealous crowds who witnessed the spec- 
tacle, and from whom money was collected for the 
purpose, 

Happily for us, Christian worship. is now divested 


| of these mummeries ; the appeal is no longér mide to 


the:imagination, but to the heart and ‘understanding 
of the people, and with this change in’ essential things 
a whole host of follies and superstitions observaticey 


has been put to flight. © © 
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| (THE*PERSIAN’ WHEEL: 


De® at 


Amone the primitive contrivances for raising water, 
the Persian wheel is deserving of notice, on account of 
its great simplicity and ingenuity. 

This wheel must be of greater diameter than the 
height to which the water is required to: be raised ; 
and it must stand in the stream or reservoir which 
supplies the water. ‘The machine consists of a wooden 
circle supported by spokes: from a horizontal axis, 
upon which the wheel revolves in a vertical direction. 
Upon the rim of this wheel are hung a number of 
buckets by means of stout pins: these buckets are 
suspended freely, so as to hang upright as the wheel 
revolves... As the buckets descend on the right hand 
side, they become filled, and pass up on the left hand 
side, when, coming in contact with the fixed trough, 
they are tilted up, and discharge their contents into 
the trough ; and having passed over it they descend 
on the epposite side, and are again filled by being 
brought below the surface of the water. Small springs 
(shown in the figure by curved black lines,) are fixed 
to that part of the buckets which strikes against the 
trough, for the purpose not only of breaking the force 
of the blows, which the buckets would otherwise 
impart. to the trough, but also of raising the buckets 
above the level of their mouths, and thus enabling 
them more effectually to discharge their contents. 
The water is conveyed from the trough by means of 
pipes, &c., to. any required place. 

Sometimes this machine is so constructed as to 
raise water no higher than its axis. In such case, 
instead of buckets hung upon the wheel, the spokes 
are of a curved form, as in the figure, and hollow 
within; each spoke is connected with an opening on 
the outside of the wheel, and also with openings in a 
box surrounding the axis: so that, as the wheel dips 
below the surface of the stream, the water runs into 
the spoke. through the external holes; and as the 
wheel revolves, the water is discharged into a trough 
situated a little below the axis, and is thence conveyed 
to the desired situation. 

This machine may be set in action by animal power, 
when it is erected in stagnant water ; or by the water 
itself, if a. running stream be available. For the latter 
purpose all that is necessary is to equip the circum- 
ference of the wheel with vanes or float-boards, when 
it will raise a portion of the water which serves to 
drive it round. 

This cheap and simple machine .is, we believe, al- 
most entirely superseded. by the more elaborate con- 
trivances of modern. times,,.We doubt, however, 
whether any contrivance could be, found so cheap, or 
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more effectual’ ona ‘small scale; for irrigating land for 
the farmer or the gardener, ‘in cases wheré the water 
of ‘a'stream ‘is required ‘to’ bé' raised toa higher sitia- 
tidn. ~’Phis’ machine “will ‘perform: its’ work without 
care, attendante, of wages ; ‘it never tires ; and 80 
long ‘as ‘the stream’ flows, its motion is incessant’ the 


‘| quantity of water raised’ by itis not inconsiderable; 


even with ‘small buckets; and of course the smailér 
these ‘are, the less forte ‘will ‘be required for working 
the machine. ‘Nor is it'a smafl advantage, that‘no 
nicety of construction is necessary for this machine ; 
it will’ act if only the roughest workmanship be ‘be-: 
stowed upon it. It may also be used with great advan- 
tage in mill-streams, where water is scarce: by being 
placed ‘in the ¢ail-stream of the water-mill it may 
raise and return a part of the water to the head of the 
stream, instead of allowing it all to run to waste. 





CHINA, No, XI. 


Earty TRADE wiTH ENGLAND.—WRraAKNESS OF 
THE GovERNMENT.—OpiuM.—Its EFFECTS ON 
THE PEOPLE. 


We hare already given a series of papers on the 
manners and customs of the Chinese*,.a popular ac- 
count of Canton, and the state of trade at that place, 
and also some particulars respecting opium and the 
opium-trade +, borrowed from the pages of the Dublin 
University Review. We now proceed to furnish some 
additional information illustrative of the national cha- 
racter and government of this singular people, which 
we have gleaned from a singularly interesting series 
of Papers relating to China, lately laid before Parlia- 
ment, with reference to the dispute at present existing 
between this country and China. 


THE WEAKNESS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


Lorp Napier, late superintendent, relates as fol- 
lows :-—“‘ Two centuries have elapsed, this very year, 
I think, (he writes in August, 1534), since the bold 
Captain Waddell came from London, with three or 
four merchant ships, to propose a trade. The mian- 
darins at first deceived him ; but, on a better under- 
standing of his case, he demanded an audience of the 
viceroy. This was refused, and the batteries opened 
upon his ships. In this predicament, the gallant 
Waddell hauled as near the enemy as he could, beat 
down the walls about their ears, landed and took the 
forts, embarked the guns, took their admiral a pri- 
soner, sailed up to Canton, renewed his application, 
and had an audience of the viceroy immediately. 
This, I believe, is the first instance upon record ; and 
from that time down to the feat of Mr. Innes, last 
year, success has always attended determination. 
“Mr. Innes was insulted and wounded by the 
people working at a ‘chop,’ or custom-house, in 
a manner gross and unjustifiable. He complained 
to the Hong merchants, (the Hong is a sort of mer- 
cantile corporation at Canton, who monopolize all 
trading transactions with the ‘ Barbarians,’ or foreign 
dealers,) and could get no redress. He then gave 
solemn intimation, that if the offender was not in 
custody by such an hour, to be brought in due course 
to trial; he would burn the chop-house about their 
ears. The Hong merchants looked upon this as a 
mere threat, such as used too often by the Company, 
(that is, the representatives of the East India Com- 
pany in London,) and not performed. The hour 


# See Saturday Magasine, Vols. VII. to X1IL. 

+ Ibid, Vols. X., X1,, XII. 

+ On Opium—Opium-eaters—the Opium Trade. Saturday Mago 
sine, Vol. XV., p. 197. aide ’ 
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came, the culprit céntinued at his work, when Mr. 
Innes, having taken every precaution to prevent the 
extension of the flames, projected from his balcony a 
few blue lights, which very shortly made good his 
word. What was the consequence? Why, the Hong 
merchants and mandarins assembled; the culprit was 
arrested and bambooed through the streets, with his 
neck and head confined within a pig's yoke.” 

“ You read of a standing army,” says Lord N., in a 
despatch of the 2lst of August, 1834, “of above 
1,000,000 of men, to defend the empire; it is an ab- 
surdity; they could only muster a few hundred 
wretched creatures last year at this city to send 
against a rebellion, and one half of them were utterly 
incapable of taking the field. Governor Le and his 
troops were defeated, and he was of course super- 
seded by the present man, Loo, who paid an enor- 
mous bribe to the rebels, and thus restored order. 
What can an army of bows and arrows, and pikes, 
and shields, do against a handful of British veterans? 
I am sure they would never for a moment dare to 
show a front. The batteries at the Bogue are con- 
temptible, and not a man to be seen within them. 
They have, no doubt, a long muster-roll of military ; 
but the governor draws the pay, and if he want a 
force within the batteries, the plan is to drive in the 
peasantry from the country around.” 

Lord Napier’s remark about the Bogue and its 
batteries, at the entrance of the Canton river, is con- 
firmed by the edict of the Governor of Canton, (in 
November, 1834), issued on the occasion of two 
English ships of war having passed through these 
defences, in spite of their fire. We quote the lan- 
guage of the edict itself, which quotes a despatch 
from the Emperor, containing his reply, “in vermil- 
lion,” to the report made to his celestial majesty of 
the occurrence:—“ It seems that all the forts have 
been erected in vain; they cannot beat back two bar- 
barian ships; it is ridiculous, detestable. If the 
military operations be reduced to such a state as this, 
it is not surprising that the barbarians regard them 
slightingly.” And then follows a report of the action, 
in these words, which are quoted from the “ Supreme 
Mandate of the Tribunal of war :"’—“ This day it is 
authenticated, that Loo and colleagues have sent a 
report by post, of the English ships of war having 
broken into the inner river, and of their having des- 
patched forces to drive them out. On this occasion, 
the English barbarian eye, (envoy,) Lord Napier, 
having come to Canton to trade, did not obey the 
laws, (viz., he should have waited license to come 
up to Canton from Macao, an island held by the Por- 
. tuguese, where alone foreigners are allowed to reside 
permanently). The said barbarian ships of war, two 
in number, with three hundred and some tens of men, 
having anchored in the outer seas, the said governor 
did, during the 6th moon,(July,) forward a commu- 
nication to the naval Commander-in-chief, Le, for the 
appointment of a Tsantscang, Kaou-e-yung, to pro- 
ceed to the maritime entrance, and maintain a pre- 
ventive guard, &c. But, after all, they were so remiss 
in keeping up guard, that the said ships of war, on 
the 5th day of the 8th moon, (7th September), taking 
advantage of the flood tide, broke in through the 
maritime entrance; and when the military of the 
several forts opened a thundering fire on them, the 
said barbarian ships let off their guns, attacking them 
in return, and passed on.” In consequence of this 
disgrace, Kaou-e-yung was degraded; Le, because 
“all the forts, and military in charge of them, could 
not beat back two barbarian vessels,” which “is in- 
deed deserving of most bitter detestation !” was also 
degraded ; and the poor Loo himself, governor of the 
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two Kwang provinces, having caused the disaster, by 
“want of plans and lack of valour,” and “injured 
the majesty of the nation,” was “ deprived of his title, 
of Guardian of the Heir Apparent,” and had “his 
two-eyed peacock’s feather plucked out ;” but though 
“ degraded from his official standing,” says the edict, 
“let him be temporarily retained in the office of 
governor of the two Kwang provinces, that bearing 
his offences upon him, lie may direct the arrangement 
of this affair.” “Tremble fearfully hereat. Be at. 
tentive hereto. Respect this,” are the last words of 
the imperial despatch. 

“The English barbarians,’ continues the edict in 
question, and we are afraid with too much justice, 
“are of a violent and overbearing disposition, and 
they cherish plans great and deep. This has long 
been the case. On this occasion the barbarian vessels 
are only two in number, and the foreign sailors do 
not exceed three or four hundred men. Hf, indeed, the 
passages for advancing and retreating be both cut of, 
the beast will then be taken,—the fish caught ; what 
difficulty can there be in making a clear sweep ina 
moment ?” 

With all their conceit, or, at least, this grandilo: 
quent representation of their own supremacy in all 
things,—for saith the Governor of Canton, “ Even 
England has its laws; how much more the Celestial 
Empire! under this whole bright heaven, none dares 
to disobey them; beneath its shelter are the four 
seas; subject to its soothing care are the ten thou. 
sand kingdoms’’—it appears that the Chinese have 
much respect for the warlike endowments of Britons, 
in spite of “ the soldiers and horses of the Celestial 
Empire, its thundering forces, with guns and weapons, 


‘which gather on the hills ;” for “ the said barbarians; 


except in guns and fire-arms, have not one single 
peculiar talent.” And again, “There decidedly must 
not be the slightest tendency towards what will occa: 
sion the commencement of a bloody quarrel, and 
creation of disturbance,” 


THE OPIUM TRADE, 


Ir is most clear, from the whole of the correspondence 
before us, that this trade had Jong been prohibited; 
and it was no excuse for carrying it on, that the offi- 
cers, (mandarins;) whose duty it was to prevent it, 
had connived at it for the sake of wicked gain. 
Even Lord Napier’s successor, Captain Elliott, con- 
firms this remark in a despatch, in 1836. “It was 
formerly a prohibited trade, but there was no part of 
the trade of this country which had the more active 
support of the local authorities.” Most true; it com: 
menced and subsisted with their hearty connivance, 
and without it could have done neither the oné nor 
the other. The prohibition of 1799 has never beeti 
taken off: the sale of the drug was then declared 
illegal, and the offenders are at this moment liable to 
transportation, or death. In a report from the 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor of Canton, im 
1836, they acquaint the Emperor, that “From the 
time that the prohibition was laid on, the crafty 
schemes and devices of evil men, have daily multi 
plied. On the one hand, receiving ships are anchored 
in the entrances from the outer seas ; on the othef, 
brokers, called melters, are everywhere established 
in the inner land. Then again, ‘fast crabs,’ and 
‘scrambling dragons,’ as the boats are called, aré 
fitted out for clandestine commerce; and. lastly, 
vagabonds, pretending authority to search, have under 
this pretext indulged their own unruly desires.” It 
is plain as daylight that the prohibition existed in all 
its force; for the report afterwards recommends that 
it should be removed, and a duty imposed ; a recom 
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mendation which the government, tender of the 
national well-being, has throughout resisted. 

This report shows how small a value the head men 
in China set upon the lives of the commonalty; for 
jt proposes, on the substitution of a duty for the ex- 
isting prohibition, that ‘“ The government officers, the 
jiterati, and the military, shall still be restrained. by 
regulations, and not suffered to inhale the drug; and 
that offenders among those classes shall be imme- 
diately dismissed the public service; while those of 
the people, who purchase the drug and smoke it, shall 
not be at all interfered with, for all will plainly see, 
that those who indulge their depraved appetites, are 
the victifns of their self-sacrificing folly,—persons who 
are incapable of being ranked among the capped and 
belted men of distinction and learning. And if, in 
this way, shame be once roused, strenuous exertion 
and self-improvement will be the result, for the prin- 
ciples of reform are founded on shame and remorse.” 
Another high functionary, the “‘ Vice-President of the 
Sacrificial Rites,” who also advocates the repeal of the 
prohibition, and equally recommends that “ officers, 
civil and military, and scholars, and common sol- 
diers,” should be forbidden the use of opium, observes, 
as a set-off against the destruction of life among the 
other classes, ‘“‘ New births daily increase the popula- 
tion of the empire, and there is no cause to apprehend 
a diminution therein.’’ The secret of all this is, that 
the governors and governed are two absolutely dis- 
tinct races, as much as Christians and Jews, each 
cordially hating the other. The Tartars are the 
governors by conquest, the Chinese are the governed 
by the arm of the strongest: the former are deadly 
enemies, the latter anxious to trade and cultivate 
friendly relations with us. 

There is, among the numerous documents before 
us, an exposition of the frightful effects, both moral 
and physical, which would do credit to a Christian 
pen. It is Councillor Choo-Tsun’s memorial to the 
emperor, dated in October, 1836, and equally con- 
firming the existence of the prohibition to trade in 
opium. He observes, “ The people’s minds gradually 
become callous ; and base desires springing up among 
them, increase day by day and month by month, 
until their rank luxuriance has spread over the whole 
empire. These noisome weeds having been long 
neglected, it has become impossible to eradicate.” 
He complains of the violation of the law, with regard 
to which he uses the following imagery :—* Laws 
which forbid the people to do wrong may be likened 
to dykes, which prevent the overflowing of waters, 
If any one, urging that the dykes are old and there- 
fore useless, should throw them down, what words 
could picture the consequences of the impetuous rush, 
and all-destroying overthrow?” The trade in opium, 
of which Christian nations have been the shameless 
instigators, is truly a desperate calling, even with its 
mstruments. ‘There are at Canton,” he says, “in 
the provincial city, brokers named ‘ melters.’ These 
engage money-changers to arrange the price with the 
foreigners, and to obtain orders for them ; with which 
they proceed to the receiving ships, and there the vile 
drug is delivered to them. This part of the transac- 
tion is notorious, and the actors in it are easily dis- 
coverable, The boats which carry the drug, and which 
are called ‘fast crabs’ and ‘scrambling dragons,’ are 
all well furnished with guns and other weapons, and 
ply their oars as swiftly as if they flew on wings. Their 
crews have all the overbearing assurance and audacity 
of pirates. * * The thing to be deplored is insta- 

ility in maintaining the laws.” 

“To sum up the matter,” Choo-Tsun adds, “ the 
Wide-spreading and baneful use of opium, when re- 
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garded simply as injurious to property, is of inferior 
importance; but, when regarded as hurtful to the 
people, it demands the most anxious consideration ; 
for in the people lies the very foundation of the em- 
pire. * * It is beyond the power of any artificial 
means to save a people enefvated by luxury, * * 
Let the local officers:,redouble their efforts for the 
enforcement, of the existing prohibition ; and impress 
on every one in the.plaimest and strictest manner, 
that all who are already contaminated by the vile 
habit must return and become new.men ;—that if 
any continue to walk in their former courses, strangers 
to repentance and to reformation, they shall assuredly 
be subjected to the full penalty of the law.” And in 
the true spirit of philanthropy he. concludes,—“ Thus 
happily the minds_of men may become alarmed ; and 
the report thereof, spreading over the sea, (to foreign 
parts,) may even there produce reformation,” 

The same writer throws a somewhat novel light on 


THE CONQUEST OF JAVA. 


“ Oprum was first produced in Kaoutsinne, which is 
said by some to be the same as Kalupa (or Batavia). 
The natives of this place were at first sprightly and 
active, and being good soldiers, were always successful 
in battle. But the people called Hung-maou (red- 
haired) came thither, and having manufactured opium, 
seduced some of the natives into the habit of smoking 
it; from these the mania for it rapidly spread through- 
out the whole nation ; so that-in process of time the 
natives became feeble and enervated, submitted to the 
foreigners’ rule, and ultimately were completely subju-- 
gated.” 

“ Now,” continues the Chinese writer, “‘ the English 
are the race of foreigners called Hung-maou. In 
introducing opium into this country, (China,) their 
object has been to weaken and enfeeble the Central 
Empire. If not early aroused to a sense of our 
danger, we shall find ourselves, ere long, on the last 
step towards ruin.”” The red-haired men of England 
may be long-sighted, but assuredly their vision has 
not extended to any such futurity as our friend 
*‘Choo-Tsun, member of the Council and of the 
Board of Rites,’ insinuates. 


Nartvre I'll court in her sequestered haunts, 

By mountain, meadow, streamlet, grove, or cell ; 
Where the poised lark his evening ditty chants, 

And health, and peace, and contemplation dwell. 
There study shall with solitude recline, 

And friendship pledge me to his fellow swains; 
There toil and temperance sedately twine 

The slender cord that fluttering life sustains ; 
There fearless poverty shall guard the door, 

And taste unspoiled the frugal table spread, 
And industry supply the humble store, 

And Sleep unbribed his dews refreshing shed. 
°White-mantled Innocence, etherial sprite, 
Shall chase far off the goblins of the night ; 
And Independence o’er the day preside, 
Propitious power,—my patron and my pride. 

SMOLLETT. 


Ir is a strange and awful sensation, when, after having en- 


joyed, to the full, the powers and energies of manhood, we . 
find ourselves suddenly reduced by the unnerving hand of 
sickness to the feebleness of infancy,—when giant strength 
lies prostrate, and busy activity is chained to the weary bed. 
It is strange, and it is awful; for it shows us most sensibly 
how frail a thing is that vigour which, in our boisterous 
days of health, we madly think an adamantine armour 
against all adversity. It is strange and awful; for it leads 
us to the brink of that fatal precipice, over which all must 
fail, and displays, as if from the very verge, the inside_of 
our future graye.—~Jamus's Attila 
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Tus is 5 Target. ‘of our British beetles, and is 
remarkable for the able appearance given to 
it by the possession ‘of horny, toothed mandibles of 
an unusual Size, somewhat resembling the horns of 

a ‘stag (a)... Including. these mandibles the insect, is 
Bhatia rather more. than : two ifiches in length, and 
of a black ‘colour: aud on account of the length 
of its fore legs, it settles with the head much elevated, 
and thus assumes a threatening agpecf. .. In the case 
of vast-numbers of: insects; which feed on the honey 
secreted in the;nectaries of flowers, the: organ by 
which they receive nutriment is nothing” more than a 
slender tongue, of @. tubular, form, whieh the insect 
has the power of curling opin a iral form to a 
convenient ¢ompass, “oF of F aldealy: unrolling, in 
erder to draW up a supp ply of food fron ‘the bottom} 
of a flower. “But with the class of insects to ‘which | 
the stag beetlé belongs ice different +. these aj 


substantes excliisive but ‘stil! on 


re. mastication, - and- they are therefore 


furnished with jaws for. the purpose. 
forms of the jaws of insects are-thus spoke of by 
Kirby and Spence :— 

-gThe jaws, are of yery different constructions, but all 
admirably adapted for their intended services. some sharp 
and armed with spines’ and branches for tearing flesh ; 
“others Hooked’ for ‘seizing, arid ‘at the'same tite hollow for 
suction; some calculated like: shears‘for gnawing leaves ; 
others nidre resembling grindstones, of a strength and 
solidity sufficient to reduce the hardest wood to powder: and 
this singularity attends the major part of these insects,— 
that they possess in fact two pair of jaws, an upper and an 
under pair, both placed horizontally, riot ‘vertically, the 
* fofmer apparently in most ‘cases for the seizure and 
mastication of their prey; the latter, “when “hooked, for 
retainiig and’ tearing, while the> upper comminute it, 
previously to its’ being swallowed. 

The jaws of the-stag beetle then resemble those of 
the greater part of eating insects im this respect, that 
they consist of an upper and of an under pair placed 
horizoutally ; the upper pair, or mandibles, being 
elongated in the extraordifary “manner we have 
described, and: the under pair, or mazille, which are 
inserted in the right and ‘left of the inner cavity of 
the niouth, being slender ‘and tadinbonsnestem, and 
thitkly clothéd ‘with hair. 

The antenne of this insect (b) are (like tnose of 
all other insects) two in number, and so placed as to 
he dnder’ the immediate direction of the eyes. Their 
form is remarkable, being terminated by a sort of 
club, which probably aids the insect in the discrmm- 
nation of its proper food. Naturalists differ ‘as ‘to 
the uses of the antenne in insects: some consider 
‘them merely as tactors,'or organs ‘of touch, others as 
organs of smell; others believe them to be organs of 
hearing, since there is no other part of the insect which 
bears any analogy to the ear in animals, and since it 
has been proved that insects are sensible of sound. 
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ble, - inorder to 


piage; num- 
calcd 
(series Oa ea eyes, rin Oe seen ere the 
microscope, ch to consist of an infinite number of 
‘eOD vex hexagonal pieces, the number however varying 
‘in different insects. The eyes of the stag beetle are 


The eyes of insec ioe immov 


Fcompound, and are protected by a cornea, or outer 


coating of extraordinary thickness, rendered necessary 
by the prominent situation of the eye (c). Those 
insects; whose eyes present the greatest number of 
these hexagonal pieces, or facets, are found to possess 
the most powerful sight, for the sight is regulated by 
this circumstance, rather than by the size of the cyes, 
which merely represents the extent of their visual 
horizon. * 

Insects, properly so called, when in their perfect 
state have only six legs ineluding the anterior pair, or 
arms (d), as they are sémetimes called from their 
uses, which are somewhat : distinct from those of the 
legs, and from their position, inclining in a contrary 
direction ‘to that of the hinder pairs(/).: The middle 
pair of legs, in the insect of which we Have! given a 
representation, are hidden by ‘the expanded. wings, 
and wing ‘covers, ‘The organs visible between the 
horns of the-beetle are called feelers ( palpi). but their 
precise use. is not, clearly: ascertained... Though we 
have described the stag beetle to be of a black colour, 
the elytra or wing-eases of this insect (e) are.of a fine 
dark chesnut. ..:These. are of a horny, texture, similar 
to; that which covers the! trunk, and. completely 
| ényelope and: protect thé delicate texture of the wings, 
| when ‘the insect is at‘rest. . The ends of ‘the mandibles 
are occasidnally, tipped with red. .The’ armour which 
thus protects the stag beetle seems.to be entirely of a 
defensive kind, and- the .mandibles. -which give it so 
formidable: an, ‘instead of being: used for 
purposes; of aggression, are merely -employed in 
procuring subsistence, by wounding the bark of young 
trees, or piercing the outer coating of fruits, in order 
to obtain the-sap or juices they contain, It has been 
likewise. remarked that the insect has an extraordinary 
power of thrusting out the maxille, or lower, jaws, for 
the purpose of lapping up the juices thus obtained, and 
that these maxilla are furnished with a terminal 
portion, admirably adapted to the purpose, being long 
and flexible, not unlike the tongue of a bee. 

The stag.beetle is very rare in many. parts of this 
kingdom, and _ perhaps may be quite unknown to the 
majority of our readers, though common enough in 
some parts of Kent, and in the vicinity of London. 
Its fayourite trees are the elm, oak, lime, and wiilow, 
where it may be seen settled on the trunk, or flying 
about after sunset, in the middle of summer. _We 
should remark that the description of the insect here 
given does not apply to the female, which is so much 
smaller and altogether so different in form, as fora 
long time. to have been mistaken for a distinct species. 


| The larve of these insects exist for three or four years 


in the state of large fleshy grubs, when they form a 
eocoon .of chips. of wood, glued together with 4 
secretion which they emit. Within these they are 
transformed to the pupe state, and soon afterwards 
appear in the form represented above. 

' There is a foolish notion prevalent in Germany, 
among the lower classes, that these insects carry of 
burning coals with their mandibles, and that in con- 
sequence of this, dreadful fires are sometimes 
occasioned. 
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